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A Noble Work His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


This issue of ** Common Ground ” marks the tenth anniversary 
of the formation of the Council of Christians and Jews, on March 
20th, 1942. The pages that follow contain an assessment of what has 
been achieved during the past decade, a re-examination and 
re-statement of the fundamental basis of the co-operation of 
Jews and Christians in the Council, and a glimpse of how it is 
hoped the work will develop during the years to come. It is 
appropriate to begin with a statement made by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Joint-President of the Council, in 
which he stressed the importance of the Council's continuing 
existence. Dr. Fisher was speaking at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Council in December last. 


HE Council was born in March, 1942, at a time of grave crisis in the 

life of the nation, and at a time when, under the strain and anxiety 

of the struggle for our existence as a nation, passions ran high and nerves 

were very strained. At that time leaders of many different sections of the 

community observed with deep concern that there was accumulating 

evidence of growing antisemitic feeling up and down the country. It was 
in those circumstances that this Council was born. 

When we come to review the first ten years of our existence, we shall 
see, I think, that coming at that very moment the Council has, by its work 
and witness, done a very great deal in enabling Jews and Christians to 
work happily, harmoniously and trustfully together, in stabilising feeling 
in the country, and in doing a constructive piece of service. That witness, 
and the work in which we are engaged, must still continue and is still 
necessary, both in its own sphere and as a kind of symbol which speaks to 


a wider sphere still. 
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It must continue in its own sphere, for in this special relation of 
Christian and Jew the danger of antisemitism is always present, 
particularly in certain areas, not only in this country but abroad also. We 
do our part here, and we collaborate with others elsewhere, in a joint 
effort to stem and eradicate this clash and conflict between Christian and 
Jew that has so deeply poisoned the history of Christendom and of the 
world. 


Symbolic value of work 


But there is also a symbolic value in our work which I would underline. 
This is a period of intolerance and of violent tensions between opposites 
a!most all over the world: tensions between races and colours, tensions 
between ideologies, tensions and exaggeration of tensions between 
political parties in one country and another, and tensions between 
religious groupings. All these forms of intolerance are mounting and the 
keenness of the conflict is leading to ever-increasing bitterness. 

And all these forces of tension and conflict are made far worse by the 
growing influence in our present day of factors which heighten and 
deepen them. There are all the clamant methods of modern propaganda, 
which minimise the use of truth, and maximise the use of innuendo, 
half-truth, falsification and passion. These forces are further heightened 
by the apparent necessity for mass action in order to get anything done in 
this difficult world; and mass action means strong discipline, so that 
everybody shall toe one line, and speak one voice. The only certainty is 
that when men speak with one voice, that voice is wrong. These are real 
dangers which foster and increase the attitude of intolerance. And good 
people are caught up in it by their very goodness, because they say to 
themselves “* My voice cannot be effective unless I merge it in one or other 
of these competing mass systems which alone appear to have any influence 
on the course of world affairs.” 

The age of liberalism no doubt had its faults. Every human system of 
thought has its faults. The pity is that a succeeding generation has to 
remedy those faults, and does it by creating faults of its own, which in 
turn will call for further remedy. It is the experience of history that man 
has not found how to cure one disease without creating some other disease 
at the same time. Liberalism—not in the political sense, but in a cultural 
and spiritual sense—is being driven out by tyrannies of thought, action 
and party discipline. 

But I would say to this Council that liberalism in its true sense is the 
same thing as tolerance in its true sense; and that is precisely what this 
Council exists for—to secure the triumph of charity, not so much over 
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HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


differences as though it could be easily abolish them, but the triumph of 
the spirit of charity in the midst of abiding differences, so that those who 
differ can come together in a common field of discourse which is at once 
reasonable, patient, understanding and constructive, and in the process 
of which charity is not abandoned but is deepened and made more 
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profound. That is what tolerance is, and that is what this Council stands 
for. The trouble is of course to get that kind of spirit of charity on both 
sides of a tension at a given moment. More often than not the charity is 
on one side and the oppression on the other, and the mere exercise of 
charity seems to put one at the mercy of the oppressor. 


Finding common ground 

But here in the Council is an example—and that is why I called it 
symbolic—of a spirit of charity on both sides which we desire to see 
extending itself in all fields. We show over this ancient cleavage, which has 
scarred its record on history through the centuries, that in this field of 
the co-operation of Christians and Jews we can do what all men ought 
to do in every field. We show what can be done and now it can be done. 
For it can be done when men will look beyond their own differences to a 
common ground of moral and spiritual truth, not made by man, not at 
the mercy of man, but laid down by God and committed to men by God, 
for them to learn of Him how to apply that truth, and the spirit in which 
to carry it through. It is that strong fact—that we are united in a religious 
ideal of the truth and the love of God—which enables us to do in the 
Council the work which in general we are all concerned to spread in 
other fields beyond our own. We should remind ourselves of what a 
precious heritage we have, and to what a noble work we commit ourselves 
in this work of Christians and Jews, co-operating not only for ourselves, 
but as a guiding star to the world in all its confusions. 


A Message from the Chairman of the Executive 


HOSE of us, Jews or Christians, 

whose association goes back to the 
beginnings of the Council of Christians 
and Jews must often be amazed and 
delighted at the growth which the co- 
operation then publicly announced has 
succeeded in accomplishing. Through the 
adventures of bringing over Jewish exiles 
from the growing threats of the Hitler 
regime; through the years of horror 
when extermination threatened all Euro- 
pean Jewry; through the difficulties and 
tensions over our equivocal position 
in Palestine; through the perpetual 
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danger of a recurrence of antisemitism, the Christian understanding of 
Judaism in this country and the mutual respect and trust of both parties to 
the new alliance have not only stood firm but have deepened and widened. 
There are still strata of society even in Britain where the old enmities 
smoulder: there are vast areas outside in which any partnership is at 
present impossible. But even so the climate of opinion is changing; and 
instead of seeing one another as predestined and age-old enemies, all the 
more implacable because they derive from a common origin, the two great 
religions have discovered how very much they have in common, and even 
in the ordinary speech are finding themselves united under a common 
title. 

All this, however surprising to the older of us, is by now mere 
platitude. It is to the future and not merely to the past that we must look. 
For whatever measure of success has resulted from our labours during the 
past ten years, this at least has become clear, that the need no less than the 
opportunity for such work is as great as ever. 

We have acquired experience and developed machinery that will 
enable us at any time of special tension or when problems arise on which 
co-operation would be valuable, to mobilise public opinion and to draw 
together and to cement the friendships already established between Jews 
and Christians. Our greatest responsibility, however, is at a deeper level. 

To some of us it has long been a matter of deep concern that a body 
like UNESCO, with all its achievements and all its splendid possibilities 
in the field of educational and cultural co-operation among the nations of 
mankind, has ignored religion, especially at a time when mankind is 
threatened with forces hostile to all religion. It is all the more encouraging, 
therefore, to find that a body like the Council of Christians and Jews, the 
Chairmanship of whose Executive Committee I have been happy to accept 
in succession to my Jate and very dear friend Henry Carter, is devoting 
itself to an educational task directed towards the development between 
Jews and Christians of a fuller recognition of the extent of the agreement 
between them as to what constitutes and enables the good life. In the 
success of that endeavour, which we shall pursue by all the practical means 
at our disposal and in all sections of the community, lies our real hope of 
making some contribution towards the establishment of mutual under- 
standing and lasting peace among the nations. CHARLES E. RAVEN 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


The development of understanding since 1941 
By William W. SIMPSON 
ls. 2d. post free from the Council of Christians and Jews 
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The Foundations of our Civilisation 


THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY 


In August, 1946, the first International Conference of 
Christians and Jews was held at Oxford. It was convened jointly 
by the British Council of Christians and Jews and by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in the U.S.A., and it was 
drawn from a wide variety both of Christians and of Jews. The 
Conference divided into a number of Commissions to consider 
various tasks in which the adherents of these two great religions 
might work together for freedom and justice in the world. 

The special task of Commission No. 2 was to define certain 
** Fundamental Postulates of Christianity and Judaism in relation 
to Human Order.” After the Conference a pamphlet was published, 
entitled “‘ The Foundations of our Civilisation.” Part II of the 
pamphlet contains the findings of this Commission. After six years 
the great principles there stated are as important as ever—and as 


relevant.* 


HE document begins by affirming certain fundamental beliefs held 
in common by Christians and Jews. 

(1) God has revealed Himself. We are not left to form our own 
unaided guesses about Him. 

(2) He has revealed Himself as infinitely wise and good, as Creator 
and Lord of the universe, and as the Father of all human beings. Thus as 
children of God, in spite of all our divisions and conflicts, we have a bond 
which unites us and an authority to which we are all subject. Our response 
to His wisdom and goodness is the basic motive for ethical conduct. 

(3) By God’s creative will we are both individuals and members of 
society. True community and full personal life are mutually interdepen- 
dent. Individuals and communities alike owe obedience to Him. 

Starting from these basic truths, the Conference stated four great 
moral principles recognised by Christians and Jews as authoritative :— 

(I) The individual in society. It is the duty of every man to respect 
in others the right to /ife, liberty, and personal dignity :— 

(a) THE RiGHT TO Lire. Every man must respect and preserve the 
life of his fellow-men and promote their good. 

(b) Tue RiGHT TO Liperty. God has given to men certain moral and 
spiritual powers. Every man must be allowed freedom to exercise those 
powers. There are indeed demands made upon him by the fact that he 
lives in organised society, and these demands involve certain restrictions, 
but fundamentally his freedom must not be destroyed. 


*** The Foundations of our Civilisation,” price Is. Od., also broadsheet, size 22 ins. 
by 17 ins. with the text of the statement, price 1s. Od., from the Council of 
Christians and Jews. 
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(c) PERSONAL DiGnity. Every person has his individual worth in 
God’s sight. In view of this, he must be accorded a status in society as one 
who has a contribution to make to the whole. There must be no 
discrimination on grounds of colour, race, or creed. 

Thus we repudiate extreme individualism, because true living is 
only possible when a man accepts his life as coming from God and as 
wholly under His authority. With equal firmness we reject totalitarianism 
because all human institutions stand under God’s judgment and there is 
an ultimate loyalty which is due to Him alone. 

(II) Things and persons. God’s world includes both, and there are 
two great principles to be remembered. (a) Things must always be 
subordinated to persons: human welfare and social justice must take 
precedence over property rights. (b) Nature must be respected, with due 
regard both for its bounty and for its beauty. 

(III) Worship. Individuals and communities alike must recognise 
God and the relation both of man and of nature to Him. Such recognition 
includes not only moral allegiance, but worship. Without it a right human 
order will not be fully achieved. Christians and Jews are united in 
asserting the value of worship and the need to participate in it. Religious 
communities have a right to exist and to exercise free activity. 

(IV) The community and other groups. The moral law is binding 
throughout. (a) There should be freedom for varied group-life within 
the State, and (in particular) for the family. (b) Groups, no less than 
individuals, have their rights and also their duties. Governments should 
recognise the rights and responsibilities of both—in the social, political 
and religious spheres. (c) Society is concerned with the welfare of all its 
members. It has a duty to secure for them education, provision against 
want, opportunity of service, and to enable every individual to be at home 
in the community and the community to be at home in the larger human 
society. 

The final paragraph acknowledges the difficulty of embodying true 
charity and righteousness in the forms and laws of organised society, but 
calls for continuous effort to find for them an ever more adequate 
expression. 

The document is wisely concise in its statement of principles. I have 
ventured to summarise it still further and (in some respects) to re-arrange 
it slightly, but I hope I have faithfully expressed the minds of the 
distinguished people who drew it up. 

There are two directions in which perhaps a word of warning is 
needed. First, in regard to the actual principles enunciated. It is 
important to remember what they are and what they are not. They are 
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general prin: iples, not precise rules. As guiding principles they are of 
supreme im portance and need to be constantly borne in mind in the 
making of iaws and in the framing of policy. 


Conflict of principles 

But sometimes it may happen that one principle clashes with another. 
This is clearly recognised by the compilers of the document in what they 
say about the right to liberty. They protest against extreme individualism 
and they remind us that “ life in organised society makes demands and 
entails restrictions upon the individual.” Presumably they would agree 
that this may also apply to the right to life, and to dignity in status as a 
member of society. Most Christians and most Jews (I imagine), while 
firmly believing in these rights, would hold that in extreme cases the 
enacting of the death penalty by the State is not in itself wrong; and very 
many would hold that it may even be right for an individual to kill another 
individual if it is the only way of preventing him from taking the lives of 
others. Certainly most (if not all) of us would allow that the State may 
rightly imprison one of its citizens, temporarily at least, or even for the 
duration of his life, if he is a grave menace to the safety of others. 

Similarly the right to freedom for varied group life within the 
community has its limits. Societies can be formed for criminal or 
immoral purposes. Not even religious communities can rightly claim 
exemption from all limitations. Not all religions are good or even 
harmless. There have been—and there are still—religions which sanction 
and encourage immorality or cruelty. ‘ Ritual murder” has a place is 
some of the lower types of religion. It would be difficult to maintain that 
laws forbidding either this or the practice of “ suttee ” in India ought to 
offend a Christian or a Jewish conscience. 

Presumably a Government which interferes with the freedom of a 
group (or of an individual) would maintain that the activities of that 
group were contrary to the true welfare of the community as a whole. 
Very likely it would say that they were offensive to the conscience of the 
general run of citizens, and it may sincerely believe this to be the case. 
I imagine that this was the view of the rulers of the Roman Empire who 
tried to suppress Christianity, and it may equally be the belief of those 
Governments which interfere with the practice of religion today. We 
cannot simply assert that every religious community has a right to free 
activity. We must be prepared to give evidence that the particular activity 
in question is good—or at least that it is not in the main evil. Here again 
the real point is that there may sometimes be a conflict of two principles, 
both in themselves valid and valuable, and in any such case we must keep 
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our eye on both principles and judge carefully which in this particular casé 
ought to prevail. 

I have ventured to make these comments, not with any wish to belittle 
the value of the principles enunciated, but to make clear what they really 
.. wil. I believe that this is how the members of the Commission, and of 
the Conference which endorsed their findings, would wish them to be 
interpreted. We are agreed on the principles, but it must be admitted that 
one practical difficulty does arise in their application. 


Where Christianity and Judaism differ 


My other caveat is of a different kind. The document might perhaps 
lead some readers to think that, if there is so much agreement on ethical 
principles, the practical differences between Christianity and Judaism are 
of little importance. It is true that, both in the Foreword by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s and in the statement of “ Postulates” by the Commission, 
something is said about the depth and reality of the differences between us, 
but I doubt whether an outsider reading the document would get much 
inkling of their real importance. “‘ Divided as we are in the forms of public 
worship *—so the Commission writes. But the difference is much more 
than one of form. Christians believe that in the human life of Jesus of 
Nazareth something unique and tremendous happened. In a unique way 
the Eternal entered into time, the Infinite into finitude, the Creator 
became part of His own creation, God became man. For Christians Jesus 
is “the Word of God,” the complete expression in humanity of God’s 
mind, and in him God not only revealed Himself in the fullness of His true 
character, but in descending to the level of humanity did His greatest and 
most characteristic action. 

These are the fundamental beliefs of Christians, but they are beliefs 
which Jews feel it is impossible to accept. Clearly those who accept and 
those who reject them must differ considerably in their conceptions of 
God’s nature and character. And this difference must affect not only the 
spirit of their worship but also, to some extent, their ethical outlook. To 
Christians the life, the work, the teaching, the death, and (as we firmly 
believe) the resurrection of Jesus provide us with the criterion by 
which we measure the truth of every religion and of all moral ideals. I 
will not presume to say exactly what is the criterion for Jews, but it must 
necessarily be a different criterion. 

Once again I am not pointing out these important differences to 
belittle our agreement, but rather to emphasise it. I believe that the more 
frankly we recognise the reality of what divides us, the more possible we 
make it to work together with true mutual understanding and harmony 
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Differing as we do profoundly on such vital points, it is all the more 
impressive that we are fully united in the conviction that through God’s 
own self-revelation we know that He is Creator and Lord of the universe 
and the Father of all human beings; that our common relationship to 
Him is a bond which unites us beyond all our divisions and differences; 
that His authority is supreme over all men and all human communities 
and institutions; and that therefore we join cordially in asserting certain 
fundamental rights of individuals and groups within human society, 
the secondariness of property rights to human welfare, the sacredness 


of nature as part of God’s creation, and (finally) the vital importance of - 


worship in human life. For ever-increasing loyalty to these principles we 
can work together with complete conviction in the name of God, whose 
servants and children we know ourselves to be. 


The Crusade for Tolerance DENNIS BARDENS 
THE COUNCIL’S TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


HIS year the Council of Christians and Jews celebrates the tenth 

anniversary of its foundation. Its foundation was an act of courage 

and certainly of faith; for its mission is tolerance, to be achieved by three 

main methods—by combating prejudice, by preventing its growth at the 

source, and by fostering a positive harmony between people of different 
faiths. 

The idea was conceived during one of the worst years of the war, when 
a tidal wave of hatred and prejudice threatened to engulf the world. 
Organised antisemitism in Germany had culminated in a large-scale 
massacre of Jews unparalleled in history; men and women, children and 
babies were killed and humiliated because they were Jews. Other religious 
groups were persecuted too, of course; Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
but not on this fearful scale. 

The seeds of this tragedy were sown long before Hitler, when men 
disliked Jews because they were different in faith and customs. Prejudice 
is just one degree of hate, and hate just one stage in cruelty. But in 
Britain too there were ominous symptoms of antisemitic feeling. In 
Germany we had an object lesson, and at home we had a warning; the 
war was being fought to preserve human freedom and dignity, and the 
problem of intolerance—of race or faith or colour—ought to be faced 
courageously and at once. 
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In March, 1942, the Council of Christians and Jews was formed 
under the auspices of the leaders of the main religious groups in Britain; 
William Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury; Cardinal Hinsley, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, Henry Carter, a 
distinguished Free Church leader, and the Chief Rabbi and leader of the 
Jewish Community in Great Britain, Dr. Hertz. 


Objects stated 

Its objects were simply stated, for it was no time for legal jargon. 
These were to combat all forms of religious and racial intolerance, to 
promote mutual understanding and goodwill between Christians and 
Jews, and to foster co-operation in educational activities and in social 
and community service. 

The approach to the Council’s immense task was admirably sum- 
marised by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the time: 


““The matter we are dealing with is not an isolated question but the 
symptom of something very evil, and if we could find ways of healing the sore, 
it would be very much more than a remedy for one particular trouble . . . we 
are dealing in the first place with a problem of civilisation and not only the 
relationship between Jew and Christian . . . if we could find ways of expressing 
the principles which we have in common and which we agree are at the basis 
of a just civilisation, we would in that way do very much more towards 
healing the antisemitism than by frontal attack.” 


The Chief Rabbi said that all must consider the danger to civilisation 
involved in antisemitism as well as the steps which Christians, working in 
consultation with Jews, might take to prevent its spread. And he quoted 
the pronouncement of Pope Pius XI that “ antisemitism is a movement in 
which we Christians can have no part whatsoever. Spiritually we are 


Semites.” 
Bishop Matthew, on behalf of the aged Cardinal Hinsley, — it 


clear that the Catholic approach was a religious one: 


** A religious link binds us, and it is therefore through the religious faith 
insofar as we are faithful Christians that we have a deep veneration and a 
reverential love for the Jewish people and for that Jewish tradition without 


which we could not live.” 


The Council was pre-occupied with antisemitism because it happened 
by an unhappy chance to be the commonest manifestation of intolerance 
at that time. It must not be supposed that the Council was formed solely 
to defend Jews against persecution; that was an obvious duty, but a 
duty because a contempt for human personality is incompatible with 
both Judaism and Christianity. It is equally a menace to civilisation. 
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Programme of work started 

But how could these aspirations be given effect? Speeches can be 
heard only by a handful of people, and there are fifty million people in 
Britain, against whom is directed a barrage of millions of words a day by 
radio and television, the press, the cinema and the publishing houses. To 
reach the mass of people with a message of tolerance, even given unlimited 
money and volunteers, would have been a tough proposition. Instead, 
there were a handful of volunteers and very little money. 

None the less, creditable headway was made. Modest offices were 
opened as a headquarters, and the Rev. W. W. Simpson, a Methodist 
minister with much experience of co-operatio:, between Christians and 
Jews was made organising secretary. The leaders of the main faiths 
became presidents of the Council, thereby setting an impressive example 
of tolerance and co-operation, and members were drawn from people 
prominent in the social, intellectual and administrative life of the country. 
The practical work involved forming local branches, publishing and 
distributing literature, and providing speakers for meetings. 


No admixture of faiths 

The planning involved very careful thought. The evil of intolerance 
must be exposed, and the constructive benefits of respect for the human 
conscience emphasised, but there was a danger to be avoided at the outset: 
it must not be implied that the Council was sponsoring an admixture of 
faiths, or the idea that one belief is as good as another. There is such a 
thing as half a loaf, but no such thing as half a faith. A cornerstone of the 
Council’s work was the absolute inviolability of conscience, the 
necessity, as well as the right, to worship and serve according to one’s 
convictions, and without incurring hostility from those of different faith. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a letter to the Chief Rabbi on July 2nd, 
1942, put it this way :— 


“ .,. the effectiveness of any religious belief depends upon its definiteness, 
and neither Jews nor Christians should in my judgment combine in any such 
way as to obscure the distinctiveness of their witness to their own beliefs. 
. .. we should do harm and not good if we were to pretend that the difference 
between us in the matter of religious faith is small....the value of our 
fellowship depends upon a clear recognition of this difference and upon our 
ability to cooperate while fully recognising it in a spirit of complete mutual 
respect for one another's convictions and consciences.” 


WHEN THE COUNCIL WAS BORN 

Archbishop William Temple addressing an early meeting of the Council of Christians 

and Jews. The photograph shows (from left to right) Sir Robert Waley Cohen, the Earl 

of Perth, Archbishop Temple, Rev. Henry Carter, and Chief Rabbi Hertz, with Rev. 
W, W. Simpson behind. (Photo: Picture Post 
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In 1946 a Conference of Christians and Jews from many countries 
was organised in Oxford. A joint statement issued after full discussion 
showed that whilst holding to their respective beliefs with “ undiminished 
firmness ”’ there are moral principles implicit in the nature of man and his 
relationship with his God, and that on this premise, members of the 
Conference were led to the same approach to the problems of life, liberty 
and personal dignity. . 

In other words, so far as the essentials of civilisation were concerned, 
there are more affinities than differences between the followers of different 
faiths. This rule of tolerance implied, automatically, a definite limitation 
of power for governments, institutions, groups and individuals: 


““ We repudiate both the individualism which would make man a law 
unto himself and the totalitarianism which would subordinate and sacrifice 
all other values to race, nation, state, party or class.” 


Meetings and publications to advance understanding 


The Council uses many methods to put over its message. Its speakers 
address groups who are, or will be in the future, the shapers of public 
opinion. It literature is distributed to people who, in the nature of their 
work—teaching or preaching or writing—can disseminate the ideas still 
further. An intelligent interest in other religions is encouraged by articles 
and lectures describing the basic beliefs, customs and symbolism of these 
faiths, thereby removing absurd misconceptions and inspiring increased 
respect for the beliefs of others. Efforts are made to promote under- 
standing through the educational system, and a successful Teachers’ 
conference was held at University College, London, in 1951, attended by 
30 teachers and educationalists. 


The holding of inter-denominational meetings in schools and univer- 
sities has gradually been accomplished, and the Council’s foothold in the 
universities is greatly valued. One innovation has been the “ weekend 
campaigns,” during which social workers, ministers, educationalists and 
others have met together and discussed with frankness and freedom the 
relationships between groups in their locality. In Cardiff last year a 
discussion on Religious Tolerance between an Anglican, a Roman Catholic, 
a Free Churchman and a Jew was broadcast by the B.B.C. in the Welsh 
Home Service, and a statement on the aims of the Council was broadcast 
on the North Regional Home Service. 

Another extremely useful scheme is one whereby the Council supplies 
trios of speakers, each member being of a different faith, to visit groups 
and get a discussion going; prejudices and misconceptions are aired and 
zoodwill canalised. There is a minimum of formality and no chairman. 
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Checking prejudice 

There remains the less pleasant but necessary task of “ negative ” 
propaganda—checking actual prejudice or stopping its spread. For 
instance one voluntary society issued a crude and inflammatory pamphlet 
implying that the Jewish method of slaughtering animals was cruel; the 
effect of the pamphlet would certainly have been to fan prejudice and 
encourage misconception. The Council at once conducted a detailed 
investigation of Jewish methods of slaughter and published a pamphlet 
showing exactly how it is done and what experts thought of it. 

A panel of scholars has also surveyed some textbooks in common use 
to detect cases where prejudice is likely to be aroused in the minds of 
young pupils. Does that sound like censorship? It is nothing like that—in 
any case the Council can only argue its case on moral grounds; it has no 
powers. But some books do contain highly tendentious material. I can 
recall a nursery rhyme, reproduced in all innocence, but written centuries 
ago in a spirit of ignorance and hate; it would certainly instil in a child’s 
mind a totally unjust picture of the average Jew. The publisher, 
approached by the Council, agreed to substitute a different wording. 

The Council’s work is not easy and is never likely to be. Working for 
tolerance is like patching a leaky ship—you no sooner stop one hole than 
it springs another somewhere else. 

The Council is active in international affairs, and its Religious 
Liberty Group has examined the problems confronting religious com- 
munities in communist-controlled countries, while the Near East Group 
has made a special study of the problems connected with the Holy Places 
of Palestine. There is a good deal of day-to-day co-operation with similar 
bodies abroad, though owing to the failure of an attempt to set up an 
International Council of Christians and Jews in 1948, the Council has no 
formal relationship with any other international organisation. 


Record of progress 

What results can one point to as a result of ten years work? Are 
the Council’s aims absurdly idealistic, and do their efforts amount to no 
more than a drop of oil on a mighty ocean of ignorance? Well, hundreds of 
thousands of people have been reached with arguments and facts which 
might otherwise have gone by default; it would be difficult to assess 
results in tangible terms, nor can the task be shirked because of its 
magnitude. Does the farmer refuse to work except when the weather is in 
his favour? Does the fireman fling down his hose because the trickle of 
water cannot stem the fire? 

The fact is that the Council’s work has become increasingly known; 
its associate membership now stands at 2,780 and a great deal of goodwill 
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directed where it 1s needed. As for idealism, most crusades have seemed 
hopeless in the early days of their struggles. Hate, fear and ignorance are 
often dynamic and always contagious; they can be met only by positive 
action, based on clear-cut moral conceptions and unity between the 
groups of which civilisation is composed. 


Looking ahead 


THER articles in this issue of Common Ground look back over the 

ten years of the Council’s life, and re-affirm the principles on which 

all our work is based. The purpose of this contribution is to look forward 

and to examine how different features of our programme should be 
further developed in the years that lie ahead. 

First, the need—for it is apparent that it is as important for the 
Council of Christians and Jews to continue its work now, as-it was for it 
to be established ten years ago. Now, no less than in 1942, the world 
stands in need of those principles of justice, toleration and social 
righteousness that are common to Christianity and Judaism, and are 
fundamental to civilization and to the peace of mankind. Christians and 
Jews together can do much to further these principles in the life of society 
as a whole. But there is all too much ignorance, and often sheer mis- 
understanding, among Christians about Jews, and Jews about Christians, 
which act as a barrier to their co-operation. Both are the poorer as a 
result. And the history of the last twenty-five years has shown how 
misunderstandings between different religious or racial groups can be 
exploited by those who for their own ends want to spread distrust and 
disruption within society. 

This ignorance and misunderstanding can be dispelled, and mutual 
respect and goodwill brought about, much more effectively when Jews and 
Christians work together on a common platform than when they attempt 
the task separately. 


More speakers 

The Council of Christians and Jews’ Trio Teams of speakers have 
been remarkably successful in this connection. So far they have worked 
on a limited scale, and have reached mainly Church and Synagogue 
groups around London and one or two other cities. Already many more 
requests are received for Trio Team visits than can be met with the speakers 
at present available. If more speakers, of all denominations, can be found, 
the next few years should see a considerable development of this work. 
The development should take place geographically, so that the Trios are 
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available in many more towns than at present, and in the variety of 
groups visited. 

Single speakers, too, render great service in addressing meetings, and 
here also there is need for considerable development if suitable speakers 
can be found in greater numbers than at present. And there are many 
opportunities of using visual aids—films and filmstrips—with great effect. 


Power of the pen 

The Council already has a number of notable publications to its 
credit. The findings of the International Conference of Christians and 
Jews at Oxford in 1946, published under the title Freedom Justice and 
Responsibility; the detailed report of one of the Oxford Conference’s 
commissions, entitled The Foundations of our Civilisation; a 
pamphlet for teachers, Tolerance—Can it be Taught?; a wide variety 
of leaflets on various topics; and the magazine Common Ground 
—all these are still in demand, and Common Ground is on the 
subscription list of a large number of schools, colleges, and libraries up 
and down the country. Common Ground is likely to remain the 
Council’s main regular publication, but it should have a much wider 
circulation than at present. In addition, many more pamphlets and 
booklets on particular questions are needed, and there is also great scope 
for contributed articles to the national press and to other periodicals. By 
our own literature, and by articles in other papers, we may hope to reach 
people who will not come to meetings or conferences to hear our speakers. 


Where Christians and Jews meet 

In the past ten years there have been many successful meetings and 
conferences where Christians and Jews have come together for a few hours 
or a few days to exchange views and discuss questions of common interest. 
The most notable was the International Conference at Oxford in 1946, 
Other less ambitious, but equally successful, gatherings have been held 
from year to year at the Council’s Summer Conferences; at a series of 
weekend holiday conferences for girls from Christian and Jewish youth 
organisations; at a boys’ camp on the shores of Lake Windermere;. at 
youth clubs where youngsters from clubs of other denominations have 
been invited for exchange visits; and, in the last two years, at joint 
meetings of University student societies. The importance of all these 
gatherings is very great. Not only do Christians and Jews get to know each 
other’s views; they come to know each other as individuals. And the 
experiences they share, particularly at the youth conferences, they pass on 
to friends and colleagues who themselves were not able to be present. 
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It is hoped that the coming years will see a considerable increase in 
the number of these various meetings and conferences. 


Value of research 

A small-scale survey was started in 1951 to discover whether history 
textbooks in general use in schools were likely to increase understanding, 
or to create prejudice, among members of different religious and other 
groups in the community. It is anticipated that a more extensive survey 
will be needed into history textbooks, and similar inquiries in literature, 
religious, and geography textbooks. 

The Council is also interested in an experimental course in group 
relations which is being carried out at a London school. Similar courses 
could with great advantage be introduced into many other schools in 
districts where there is a mixed population. 

It is intended also to continue to bring together Christians and Jews 
with particular knowledge and interest in matters affecting religious 
liberty, and the Middle East, to consider current problems as they arise 
from time to time in these fields. 

All this represents a continuation and expansion of the Council’s 
programme, rather than any major departure from our present policy. 
We have been encouraged to believe that we are already working on the 
right lines, although on too small a scale. What we expect in the way of 
development during the next few years is therefore to increase the 
effectiveness of our work by making it influence more people. To do this 
means that we shall need more money. We are already doing all that we 
can with our present resources. So the preliminary to any further develop- 
ment of work on the lines suggested in this article is to secure increased 
membership and support. That is something in which all who have 
already associated themselves with the Council of Christians and Jews 
can help. We appeal for support to all those people who see not only the 
danger to civilization involved in any form of religious or racial 
intolerance, but the opportunities and possibilities of co-operation in 
service of the community by those who have so much in common about 
which they are agreed, and who have learnt mutual respect in matters about 
which in conscience, they differ. 


TOLERANCE — Can it be Taught ? 
By A. I, POLACK 
Price 6d. (Postage 2d.) 
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Concerning Good Friday A. G. Hesert, S.S.M. 


OMMON GROUND exists in order to provide a meeting-point 
of Christians and Jews. They find there a broad ground of agreement 
in their common acknowledgment of the principles of justice, toleration 
and freedom, which underlie our civilisation. On a deeper level, they agree 
in their common acceptance of the Old Testament, and here they can feel 
a strong religious sympathy. Yet it is this that brings them to their 
sharpest point of disagreement: Jesus, coming as the Promised One of 
Old Testament prophecy, was rejected by the leaders of the Israel of his 
day, and was crucified at the time of the Passover festival. But even here 
we can and we must try to explain ourselves to one another, and there are 
some misunderstandings which it is possible to clear out of the way. 
This is particularly the case with reference to the Pharisees. 
“* Pharisaism ” has traditionally been among Christians a synonym for 
religious unreality and insincerity. But Christian scholars now accept the 
demonstration by such Jewish writers as Abrahams and Montefiore, that 
the Pharisees were, by all our ordinary standards, upright and godly men; 
it is true that there is dispute between Christian and Jewish scholars on 
certain points which arise, which can in part at least be resolved by appeal 
to objective evidence. But the fact remains that Jesus denounced the 
Pharisees and called them “ hypocrites ’°—not, of course, that they were 
“ actors,”’ deliberately playing a false part (for that is the Greek meaning 
of the word, which is here plainly inadmissible), but that they were, 
inwardly and in God’s sight, ungodly men; and there is no doubt that they, 
with the Sadducees, brought him to his death. What do we make of this? 


All are sinners alike 

By our ordinary standards, I have said, the Pharisees were godly men. 
So were the disciples of Jesus. Yet on the night of his passion all those 
disciples forsook him and fled, their leader publicly disowned him, and one 
of them had already betrayed him. (We may note that this frank admission 
attests the authenticity of the gospel record, precisely as the narrative of 
the Exodus is attested by the admission in Exodus XIV: 10-12 that the 
Israelites at the Red Sea were a crowd of despairing fugitives.) Thus in 
the narrative of the death and resurrection of Jesus it is not only the 
Pharisees who are accused of sin, but his own disciples also. The same 
point is pressed home by St. Paul, in his repeated assertion (Romans XI: 
32, Galatians III: 22) that all are sinners alike, and are justified only by 
God’s unmerited mercy. It is pressed home similarly in the Christian 
observance of Good Friday and Easter, when we all are accused of sin 
and confess ourselves guilty, in the presence of the cross of our Lord. 
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It follows from this that when Christians have in the past persecuted 
Jews because it was the Jews who brought Jesus to his death, and when 
today we use the word “ Pharisaism” as a term of contempt and think 
that the Jews of our Lord’s day were religious frauds, we are in danger of 
falling ourselves into the same sin of which we accuse them. It is not, 
indeed, that those Pharisees were not guilty of religious unreality, when 
tested by the relentless and searching judgment of Jesus; it is that we 
ourselves are guilty of the same sin. That which we call “* Pharisaism ”’ is 
the continual temptation and sin of religious people; it has been 
exemplified a thousand times over in Christian individuals and con- 


THE EMPTY TOMB 


From an illustration in an early manuscript. 
(Photo; British Museum 
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gregations; each Christian knows it to be his own particular peril. He is 
constantly finding himself out, and being found out by others to be a prig, 
self-righteous, proud of his fancied spiritual achievements, “ trusting in 
himself that he is righteous and despising others,” and “‘ thanking God 
that he is not as other men are ”’ (see, for these phrases, Luke XVIII: 9 
and 11). 

I have been stirred up to write these lines by a remark in a review in 
Common Ground of a little book of my own, in which I spoke of the 
Pharisees as “ inwardly ungodly men”; I was told that such a judgment 
might apply to some Pharisees, but took no account of the genuine piety 
of the majority. But my meaning was, and is, that all our righteousness’ is 
as filthy rags, as is said in Isaiah LXIV: 6. The prophetic condemnations 
of sin apply not to a majority or a minority, but to all; still more do those 
of Jesus. 

So we come back to the Christian Good Friday. For us, as we keep 
that day, there can be no thought of ourselves as the godly followers of 
him whom the Jews condemned as a blasphemer, no light-hearted assur- 
ance that we escape the divine judgment. As the prophet Amos was 
compelled by his belief in the God of Israel as the universal King, to say 
that as he had brought up Israel out of Egypt, so he had brought the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir, so we who acknowledge 
him who died on the cross to be the Son of God believe that he died for all 
sinners. We cannot think of him merely as the Founder of one of the 
world-religions; we believe that the truth of all the religions finds in him 
its completeness, and that the revelation of God to Israel finds in him its 
fulfilment. That is why we are forbidden by our loyalty to him to take 
up an attitude of superiority towards the Pharisees, as though we ourselves 
were not fellow-sinners. 


Passover—The Festival of Freedom 


This year the festival of Passover begins on April 10th and ends on April 17th. 
The descriptive story of Passover printed below was written to give non-Jewish 
children an introduction to the festival which their Jewish friends are 
celebrating at about the same time as their own celebration of Easter. 
** Common Ground”’ hopes that those of its readers who are teachers or 
Sunday School teachers will be able to make use of this presentation of the 
story in their own lessons, 
ASSOVER (the Hebrew name is Pesach) comes in the springtime and 
is one of the favourite holidays of Jewish boys and girls everywhere. 
They play an important part in many of this festival’s pleasant customs. 
Passover is called the “ Festival of Freedom’”’ because it is the 


“‘ Independence Day” of the Jewish religion. On Passover, thousands 
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of years ago, the Jews left the land of Egypt, where they had been slaves, 
and began their life as a free people. 

Passover has another name, “ The Festival of Matzoth ” (unleavened 
bread). Unleavened bread is bread which has not been baked with yeast. 
It is not light and high like an ordinary loaf of bread, but flat and thin like 
a biscuit. The Jews were so eager to be free when they went out of Egypt 
that. they left in a great hurry. They had no time to mix yeast with their 
dough and wait for it to rise. So they mixed just flour and water together 
and baked it into flat, thin loaves, or as they are called in Hebrew, Matzoth. 
Since that first Passover, the Bible (Exodus XII: 15-20; XIII: 3-10; XXIII: 
15; Leviticus XXIII: 5-8; Deuteronomy XVI: 1-5) has commanded the 
Jews to eat no other bread but Matzoth all the eight days of the holiday 
to remind them of the going out of Egypt. 

Getting ready for Passover is almost as exciting as the holiday itself. 
The weeks before Passover are busy with making the home as beautiful and 
spotless as possible. Very often the children are fitted out with their new 
spring clothes before the holiday. Special holiday dishes and silverware 
for use during the Passover week are made ready to replace the everyday 
ones. 

A traditional ceremony of “searching for leaven”’ (bedikath hametz) 
takes place in the Jewish home on the night before Passover. The father of 
the family goes from room to room with a lighted candle searching for 
any leavened bread which may have been overlooked. The children 
go on this hunt with their father. Often they make a game of hiding 
little bits of bread in out-of-the-way places and pretending to be surprised 
when he finds them. When he has gathered all the leavened food he can 
find, he puts it aside to be eaten or destroyed before the holiday. This is 
done because the Bible instructs the Jews to have no leaven in their 
houses all during Passover. 


The Seder 


The most exciting part of Passover is the Seder. This is the joyful 
combination of a family meal and a religious service which is held in the 
Jewish home on the first night of Passover. It is a time when every 
member of the family, no matter where he may live, tries to come home to 
be with his loved ones. There is almost always a guest or two present at 
the Seder, for this Festival of Freedom is also a time of hospitality. 
Orthodox Jews repeat the Seder service on the second night of Passover. 

At the Seder everyone sits down to a specially prepared table. At 
the head of the table is the Passover dish. On the dish are Matzoth in 
memory of the bread the Jews ate when they were freed from Egypt; 
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CHILDREN EATING MATZOTH 


bitter herbs, for the bitterness of slavery; a bone, as a reminder of the 
lamb which the Jews sacrificed; and harosseth, a paste made of apples, 
nuts, cinnamon and wine, mixed together to symbolise the clay of which 
the Jews made bricks when they were slaves in Egypt. 


Even though the delicious smells of Passover food from the kitchen 
are hard to resist, the meal is not begun until the first half of the service 
is read from the Haggadah. This is a delightful book of stories, songs 
and rhymes, all about the going out from Egypt. It also has prayers of 
thanksgiving and praise to God for His goodness and kindness to man. 


At the very beginning of the Haggadah the youngest child present 
reads the “ four questions ’’ about the meaning of Seder services. The 
answers to the questions, which are also read from the Haggadah, explain 
the meaning of the Marzoth, the bitter herbs and the other Passover 
symbols, and tell of the escape of the Jews from Egypt and their adventures 
at the Red Sea and in the desert. 
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The first two days of Passover are observed by Orthodox Jews as ful! 
holidays. No work is performed on those days and there are specia! 
services in the synagogue. Following them are the “ half holidays,” 
lasting for four days, on which special prayers are recited in the synagogue 
During these days Jews go back to their everyday tasks, although no 
leavened bread is eaten. 


The seventh and eighth days of Passover are observed as full holidays. 
Reform and Liberal Jews have one Seder night and observe only the firs: 
and seventh days of Passover as full holidays. 


About Ourselves 


In an issue that is devoted almost entirely to ourselves there seems 
little point in a separate article under this heading. But one importani 
announcement must be made. To mark the tenth anniversary of the formation 
of the Council of Christians and Jews, the Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
Leslie Boyce, K.B.E., has invited the Council to hold a dinner at the Mansion 
House, on Wednesday, October 8th. The Lord Mayor himself will preside. 


In thus honouring the Council, the Lord Mayor has given public 
recognition to the place which the Council has won in the life of the nation. 
It is hoped that the occasion will bring together many who can give additional 
support and a fresh impetus to the Council’s efforts, so that it may signal 
the beginning of a second ten years in which the Council’s influence will 
be greatly extended. 


Book Notes 

My Mission in Israel 1948-1951 lems, chiefly with those of Hitler's 
creating. He had met the Fuehrer 
By James G. McDonald himself, and had long since become 
(Gollancz, 18s, Od ) convinced that “ the battle against the 
Jew was the first skirmish in a war on 
No one was more surprised than Christianity, on all religion and, 
James G. McDonald himself at the indeed, on all humanity.” In addition, 
completely unexpected invitation from for a non-Jew, he had acquired an 
President Truman that led to his unusual knowledge and understanding 

becoming the first diplomatic repre- of Jewish affairs. 
sentative of the U.S.A. to the then only That these qualifications stood him 
five weeks old State of Israel. He was in good stead during a very anxious 
not a “career diplomat.’”’ He had and at times dangerous term of 
not been brought up in the State office is clear from the story which is 
Department. vividly told, and with a frankness at 
But he had other qualifications. times almost breathtaking. An extract 
From 1933 to 1945 his major preoccu- from his diary recounting an interview 
pation had been with refugee prob- with the late Mr. Ernest Bevin in 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


Dennis Bardens edited the series of *‘ Focus ’’ programmes broadcast by the B.B.C. 


He is a journalist by profession. 


Father A. G. Hebert, S.S.M. is Tutor at Kelham Theological College, Newark, and is 


author of a number of books. 


Che Bishop of Stepney, the Rt. Rev. Robert H. Moberly, is a member of the executive 


committee of the Council of Christians and Jews. 


of Salisbury has just been announced. 


His appointment to the Deanery 


Signed articles express the views of the contributors which are not necessarily 
those of the Council of Christians and Jews. 


London on August 3rd, 1948 is a case 
in point. 

The book is essentially a personal 
record of impressions and experiences. 
Here one does not simply read about 
events and people. One has the sense 
of meeting and experiencing them one- 
self. There was the shock of the 
Bernadotte assassination, for ex- 
ample. McDonald had just returned 
from attending a Sabbath evening 
service in an Orthodox School. “* We 
were still in the mood of exaltation 
when we arrived home, and walked 
through the gate to find Miss Clark 
waiting white-faced. She scarcely had 
enough voice to whisper the news. The 
incredible, the all-too-credible, had 
happened. Bernadotte was dead... 
gone serenity, gone peace, gone the 
spell of the Shabat.” 
later he and his assistant were with 
Sharett who, “‘as if he had seen a 
ghost, was ashen grey and seemed to 
have aged a decade . . . It was impos- 
sible for him adequately to express his 
Government’s and his own horror at 
what had happened.” 

There is interesting information too. 
A chapter dealing with Israel’s first 
elections contains not only an account 
of secret negotiations that had been 
taking place between Israel and Jordan 
just before the elections, but also a 
succinct analysis of the nature and 
aims of the various political groups 
then, and in the main still operating in 
the State. There are records of dis- 
cussions inside and outside Israel about 
Arab refugees, the future of Jerusalem, 
and the ever-present problem of 
frontiers. 

There are flashes of humour—the 
story, for example, of how Ben Gurion 
was approached by a political associate 
demanding to be appointed as Minister 


A little while 
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“ But,” Ben Gurion 
answered—so the story runs—*‘ we 
have no mines in Israel.” To which 
the applicant replied: ** Well, we have 
no finances either, but you have a 
Minister of Finance.” 

And always there is the feeling of 
being able to look through the eyes of 
someone who was so much more than 
an administrator and a _ diplomat 
trying to understand, to interpret and 
to advice on a bewildering array of 
problems, both internal and external. 
For this first American Ambassador to 
Israel was a man of faith and vision, a 
man who for all the pressure of official 
duties, established one unbreakable 
habit while he was in Israel. Every 
morning he read one chapter from the 
Old and one from the New Testament. 

“In the Holy Land,”’ he writes, ‘“‘many 
of the Biblical place names had become 
as familiar to us as they were in the 
times of the Judges, the Kings, the 
Prophets and Jesus. In modern Israel, 
which perhaps sometimes placed too 
much stress on physical problems and 
too much confidence in their solutions 
by strength of arm, it was good to be 
reminded of the lessons of another day, 
of the destruction of the golden calf, of 
the warnings of Jeremiah, of the sub- 
mission and the Crucifixion.” 


of Mines. 


Germany’s New Nazis 


Prepared by the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation. 
(Jewish Chronicle Publications, 5s, Od.) 


The surprising thing about Western 
Germany today is not that extreme 
political parties of the left and right 
should exist, but that they should have 
so small a following. A country 
arbitrarily cut in two, the advance 
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base in a cold war between the most 
powerful blocs the world has ever 
known, its economy shattered by war 
and then strained by ten million 
refugees, the shame of defeat yielding 
to the doubtful privilege of being wooed 
by its erstwhile victors to join in their 
military preparations—here are ideal 
conditions for the agitator and un- 
scrupulous political adventurer. Yet, 
according to this review by the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, the West German 
Federal Republic is “a fundamen- 
tally healthy political, economic and 
social structure ” which, however, “ is 
far from being completely stable.” 
One of the causes of instability is 
the threat of a revival of Nazism, and 
this booklet does a useful service in 
revealing the extent of this danger. 
In the Socialist Reich Party, which 
secured 11% of the votes in the Lower 
Saxony Elections a year ago, and in 
other smaller political groups, former 
Nazis and new Nazis seek to gain 
power by exploiting the difficulties 
with which Germany is faced today. 
Even in some departments of the 
German Civil Service former high 
Officials who carried out Hitler’s 
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policies of persecution have again 
found a place for themselves. Such 
men are also to be found in some of the 
ex-Servicemen’s associations which 
have recently come into prominence. 
And despite assurances by the Federa! 
Chancellor, the President, and many 
others that Germany will make what 
restitution is possible for the crimes 
against Jews committed under the 
Nazi regime, and will stamp out any 
signs of renewed antisemitism, anti- 
semitism still exists. 

Against these discouraging factors 
are several encouraging ones—the 
strength of trade unions, which are 
firmly democratic: the influence of the 
two largest political parties, the 
Christian Democrats and the Social 
Democrats; the Churches, and the 
work being done by societies for 
Christian-Jewish co-operation; the 
Press; education; and-the leadership 
of men like the Federal President, 
Professor Heuss. It is to these forces 
that the review looks to take demo- 
cratic counter-action. It is to them that 
Germany also must look—but they 
must be left to work out the form 
of that action for themselves. 


Those who smoke 
Craven ‘A’ seldom care 
for other cigarettes ‘ 
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